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process as the higher types of life. Even granting the progressive character 
of biological and social evolution, this is but a brief phase in the cosmic 
process, and can hardly serve to prove the eternal process, as a whole, 
progressive. Indeed, we are assured by the very apostle of evolution that 
dissolution is its necessary complement. Not until it is shown that necessity 
is the working out of the plan of a beneficent intelligence, can we be certain 
that it must involve progress. It should not be forgotten that progress is 
not merely an orderly process, but an orderly process from the lower to the 
higher. 

F. C. French. 

Saggi sulla teoria della conoscenza. Saggio primo : Sui limiti e l'oggetto 
della conoscenza a priori. Per Cosmo Guastella. Palermo, Remo San- 
dron, 1898. — pp. 571. 

This is the first of a series of three essays that the author promises us on 
epistemology. It deals with the question of the a priori elements in knowl- 
edge, attempting to justify their existence, and to point out the limits in their 
application. The author starts from the point at which Kant had arrived, on 
the one hand, and from Mill, Spencer, and Bain on the other. The result is 
to a large extent a compromise between the opposing schools with a few ad- 
vances upon each. The first chapter is devoted to a discussion of the judg- 
ment and the concept. The result attained is that reasoning deals with con- 
crete objects rather than with concepts, and that with the rejection of the 
concept there goes hand in hand the abandonment of the analytic judgment 
that has been dependent upon it. The predicate of a proposition is never de- 
rived from the subject — both are but words applied to a common object. 
From this, the argument progresses to the conclusion that all reasoning is with 
particulars, and deduction is merely the interpretation of the results obtained 
by induction. The second chapter attacks the problem of the metaphysical 
ultimates : substance, space, time, and causation, and reduces all to groups 
of phenomena and to connections between phenomena. The thing-in-it- 
self is but a psychological fiction to explain the uniformity of the connection 
of phenomena, causation a term to indicate the constancy in the temporal 
sequence of phenomena. Upon the basis of this destructive criticism, it is 
asserted that there are two kinds of judgments, judgments of existence, that 
affirm the existence of objects in the external world, and judgments of com- 
parison, that affirm the identity or difference between objects. It is this dis- 
tinction that furnishes the basis for the succeeding arguments of the book, 
and that gives Signore Guastella' s theory whatever originality that it may 
possess. The third chapter asserts that the distinction between judgments 
of existence and of comparison runs parallel to the distinction between 
a priori and a posteriori. All judgments of existence are empirical, and 
derive their validity from frequency of association. They have, therefore, a 
psychological warrant, but cannot be metaphysically necessary. Judgments 
of comparison, on the contrary, are purely subjective in their origin, and give 
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a necessity that is based upon the fundamental laws of mind and independent 
of any experience. The two succeeding chapters are given to an exami- 
nation of the theories of Taine, Condillac, Kant, Hegel, and others in the 
light of the preceding conclusions. The discussion of Kant's theory brings 
out in more detail some phases of the author's position. In the main, 
our author reduces Kant's doctrine of the a priori to a series of incon- 
sistencies. In the first place, the assertion that experience can never give 
universally valid truth is questioned. It is affirmed that this proposition 
can itself only be derived from experience and so is inherently uncertain. 
The doctrine of the noumenon is also an unwarranted extension of the 
category of causality beyond any possible experience. Even the conclusion 
of the ^Esthetic, that space is a form of the mind, is affirmed to be rendered 
untenable by the advances of metageometry. All this is taken to prove that 
no judgment of existence is a priori. On the other hand, it is not possible 
to give up the universal necessity of mathematical truths, and the sixth 
chapter solves the difficulty by proving that all mathematical propositions 
are judgments of comparison, and so need not be dependent upon 
subjective forms for their validity. The comparison may be universally 
true whether any general truth may be ascribed to the existences compared 
or not. The next chapter shows the inadequacy of the attempts made 
by the empiricists to account for mathematical judgments, while the eighth 
chapter insists that the feeling of necessity is not due to frequency of asso- 
ciation, but results from the fundamental nature of our thought. That 
our feeling of necessity can be justified, is due to the fact that there are no 
connections between things except as they are given in our consciousness. 
The necessity of mental laws is therefore mirrored in the connections of 
things. The final chapter is devoted to proving that the doctrine of the 
inconceivability of the opposite, as stated by Spencer and Bain, can be ap- 
plied to the author's purposes. 

Signore Guastella's system, then, so far as it has been developed, is an 
empiricism that lays claim to universality for its conclusions from its very 
narrowness. It recognizes nothing but phenomena, but since it recognizes 
only phenomena, its results obtained from experience must be universally 
valid. The defects of the system are evident at a glance. Many of them 
would have been remedied if the author had been familiar with the writings 
of the more modern logicians, and others would have been impossible in the 
light of a knowledge of recent psychology. The chief imperfections are 
due to the retention of the old psychological atomism that can find no 
explanation for mental connections, except in the elements juxtaposed. 
The distinction between judgments of comparison and of existence rests 
rather upon repeated assertion than upon proof. Nowhere in the book do 
we find a specific differentia between the two, and certainly an examination 
of mind does not reveal comparisons without things compared. The argu- 
ments that deny necessity to one kind of judgment, would deny it to the 
other also. The distinction seems all the more unnecessary in the light of 
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the fact that even things are merely phenomena, and so as subjective as 
their connections. The style of the author seems over-prolix. The argu- 
ment could have been stated in a third of the space, and have been in- 
creased in cogency by the condensation. The proof-reading of the volume 
was deplorably inaccurate. Misprints are to be found on nearly every 
page. 

W. B. PlLLSBURY. 

University of Michigan. 
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